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elective. The result follows (in the table P stands for 
Punxsutawney and C for Connellsville) : 







No Latin 


Latin I 


Latin II 






No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Freshmen . . 


P 


26 40 






Sophomores 


P 




26 60 






C 


26 32 


26.... 58 




Juniors .... 


C 


I3----4I 


12. . ..64 


14 82 



These figures show a steady increase in the grades of 
those studying Latin proportionate to the amount of 
Latin studied. Those who had had Latin I did 56% 
better work than those who had had no Latin and those 
with Latin I and II did 34% better than those with 
Latin I. Comparing the three groups of Juniors only 
in Connellsville High School, we find that those with 
Latin I did 56% better than those with no Latin, 
while those with Latin I and II did 28% better than 
the second group, and 100% better than the first group. 

In order to test further the above results and to 
eliminate the possibility of error due to comparing 
pupils of unequal native ability, the same list of words 
was submitted to a class of Juniors in the Monongahela 
High School; in this School three years of Latin are 
required from all pupils. In this group, then, we have 
the poor pupils as well as the better ones. Here twenty- 
four pupils averaged 75%— a grade 7% below the aver- 
age grade of the Juniors in Connellsville who had had 
the same amount of Latin, and 34% above the average 
of those with no Latin. 

A third experiment was of a different nature. For a 
period of three weeks, I had a class of Freshmen record 
the new words which they found in their School work. 
After classifying the lists, I found that there were 137 
different words, 90 of which were of Latin origin, 
while most of the others were Greek. As my plan 
was to have some upper classmen define these words, 
and as the time was limited, I had an impartial judge 
select 50 of these which she considered most practical. 
Seniors from another High School (Connellsville) 
were asked to define these words, indicating how much 
Latin they had had. There were four groups composed 
of practically equal numbers. The results were as 
follows: those with no Latin averaged 45%; those 
with Latin I, 50%; those with Latin I and II, 65%; 
and those with Latin I, II, and III, 75%. As in the 
preceding test, we see that there was a steady increase 
in percentage in proportion to the number of years of 
Latin studied. We observe also that pupils with no 
Latin ranked 30% below those with three years of 
Latin; in other terms, the latter did 67% better work 
than the former. 

Again I experimented with the six words for which 
Mr. Albert Perkins, a few years ago, received very 
amusing answers from non-Latin pupils. Perhaps 
you will recall some of these: 

Militant — a woman who destroys everything within 
her reach, hence a suffragette. 
Potent — something which. hangs overhead. 



Intervention — the invention of something invented 
before. 

Resonant — to be firmly fixed in a certain resolution. 

Concussion — an accident, leaves some people with 
a disease of the brain. 

Pendant — a Harvard- Yale game. 

I might add to this list one of the amusing definitions 
which appeared on one of my non-Latin papers: 'mari- 
time — wants to marry'. In my Cicero class, the defini- 
tions all showed the influence of Latin. All connected 
pendant with a hanging object, and militant with 
soldiers. Even the boys were willing to admit that 
the qualities of a militant are not confined to the 
suffragettes. All connected concussion with cum or 
con, and the other words with their Latin roots. 

This completes my tests. By way of summary, let 
us observe that in all the tests the Latin pupils showed 
themselves quite superior to the non-Latin pupils. 
By adding all the individual grades in all the tests 
and dividing by the number of pupils examined, I 
found the following averages. Those who had had no 
Latin averaged 39%; those with one year 58%; those 
with two years, 70%; and those with three years, 72% . 
If these statistics should hold good in other Schools, 
as we believe they would, we can certainly feel justified 
in teaching Latin for the sake of improving the English 
vocabularies of our pupils. 
Monongahela High School, Pa. A. ALTA FretTS. 



HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH* 

Next to the Chinese there are probably no people in 
the world so deficient in their knowledge of language as 
Americans. You will notice that I use the word 
'language', not languages — singular, not plural, for, 
after all, why not look at speech as one thing, and alien 
tongues as merely an extension of one's vocabulary? 
When I say that Americans are wofully ignorant of 
language, I do not mean alone the speech of France 
and Italy and Spain, of Greece and Rome, but their 
own mother tongue, when they meet with words one 
story above the street. True, there are and always 
have been Americans at ease in the presence of words, 
men who can listen and persuade, not only in the 
speech of Harold, but in that of William the son of 
Arietta. But the average American, huckster, farmer, 
clerk, superintendent, merchant, manufacturer,banker, 
is shamefully lacking in a knowledge of the meaning of 
words. When he reads a book or an editorial, he skips 
a good many words, because he does not know exactly 
what they mean. An immense number of the people 
of this country never went beyond the eighth grade in 
School, never looked at a word of a foreign language 
with any idea of mastering its meaning, and do not 
know at all what is meant by such English words as 
'chronic', 'phenomena', 'technical', 'iridescent', 'dia- 
phanous', and thousands of other concise, exact, lumi- 



iThis paper was read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Haverford College, 
A pril_5, 1919. 
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nous, beautiful condensations of ideas. They can speak 
understanding^ of houses and hogs and money, but, 
when the conversation turns to the establishment of 
justice, the promotion of domestic tranquility, and 
the welfare of posterity, there are millions of native- 
born Americans who do not feel quite sure what some 
of the words — e.g. 'posterity' — means. 

Ah, yes, but there is the High School, the beacon of 
enlightenment, blazing unquenchably in every city, 
town, and village! Those who finish a High School 
course have had twelve years of School instruction 
in the English language; and some of them have not 
wasted their time on the speech of dead men, or foolishly 
delved among such sordid things as the roots of 
language, but have devoted their daily time to the 
modern English of Spencer and Huxley and Eliot and 
Flexner. And yet, when they leave the High School, 
how much English do they know? 

Definitions by the 'Classical' boy {age 15) 

Arctic: Pertaining to the North Polar region of the 

earth, inhabited by the polar bear. 
Dynamo: Engine for producing electricity. 
Pomp: Ceremony or display. 
Semaphore: Method of signaling. 
Genealogical: Pertaining to the history of one's 

family. 
Heliotrope: A blue flower. 
Chronic: Permanent. 
Phosphorescent: Shining; from Greek 'bear' and 

'light'. 
Stamina. Persistence in sticking to the right. 
Cynical: Skeptical; from Greek 'dog'. 
Dynasty: A family of rulers or kings. 
Xylophone: A musical instrument composed of 

several plates struck by a hammer. 
Diaphanous: Transparent. 
Cryptographic: Written in code. 
Hieroglyphic: Ancient picture writing. Writing 

about the "Church. 
Eugenics: The science of births (well-born). 
Iridescent: Vivid; shining with many colors. 
Narcotic: A medicine used to quiet the nerves. 
Sycophant: (no definition). 
Genesis: Beginning. 
Eulogize: To praise (after death) ; from Gr. 'to speak 

well'. 
Symposium: 1. A feast, banquet; 2. A conference. 
Technical : Scientific. 
Doxology: A religious hymn. 
Episcopalian': Church presided over by a bishop. 

Presbyterian: Church presided over by elders. 

Polynesia: Name of a country (Gr. 'many islands'). 
Mesopotamia: Country in Asia Minor (Gr. 'between 

rivers'). 
Phenomena: Something unusual, strange; usually 

relating to an occurrence. 
Hierarchy: The rule of the church (Gr. 'religion' and 

'rule'). 
Enigma: A puzzle. 
Diabolical: Devilish, hellish. 
Sarcophagus: Tomb, coffin. 
Parable: A story with a moral. 



A class of 81 boys and girls, whose average age was 
18, about to finish their work in a splendid High School, 
were asked to define the word 'proselyte'. They wrote 
their definitions. Three of them agreed that it meant 
a disciple or follower, one said a proselyte was "a person 
addicted to prose", and seventy-seven had no views 
whatever as to the meaning of the word. I must 
not forget to mention that none of these young people 
had wasted any time on Latin or Greek. 

Before me there lie answers to two test papers, 
fairly typical of thousands of others ; and because they 
are typical I am going to copy them verbatim. One 
of them was written by a boy of 15, who had had three 
years of Latin and one year of Greek. The other is 
the production of a boy about to be graduated from a 
'Modern School' where the medium of verbal exchange 
is English and nothing else. Each boy had 40 minutes 
in which to define in writing the words submitted to 
him. Sweet are the uses of the parallel! 

Definitions by the 'English only' boy (age 18) 
Arctic: Cold, frigid; a boot or storm shoe. 

Dynamo: A high explosive. 

Pomp: A dancing slipper. 

Semaphore: A signal worked mechanically. 

Genealogical: Gentle, kind. 

Heliotrope : A light shade of lavender. 
Chronic: A record. 
Phosphorescent: Gaseous, bubbling. 

Stamina: An excuse. 

Cynical: Circular. 

Dynasty: Family of the ruler of a country. 

Xylophone: (no definition). 

Diaphanous: Strong-headed. 
Cryptographic: (no definition) 
Hieroglyphic: A hereditary gift. 

Eugenics: A study of etiquette. 

Iridescent: (no definition). 

Narcotic: A poisonous substance in alcohol. 

Sycophant: One-eyed. 

Genesis: The beginning. 

Eulogize: To speak well of some one. 

Symposium: Sympathy in verse. 

Technical: Relating to high art or workmanship. 

Doxology: (no definition). 

Episcopalian: One who practices the Episcopal 

religion. 
Presbyterian: One who practices the Presbyterian 

religion. 
Polynesia: An island in the Indian Ocean near Java. 
Mesopotamia: A section of land in Asia Minor. 

Phenomena: Reasons for not doing what should 

have been done. 
Hierarchy: Hereditary rule. 

Enigma: (no definition.) 
Diabolical: (no definition). 
Sarcophagus: Sarcastic. 
Parable: Capable of being peeled. 
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Neither set of answers is perfect. The 'English' only 
boy is chiefly remarkable for the daring he shows in 
guessing at the meaning of words he does not know. 
Perhaps his paper is a shade below the average. Some 
thousands of trials, in the fourth year High School 
classes in different parts of the United States, seem to 
establish pretty well that pupils who have not studied 
Latin, and who are about to call their School days 
done, have an approximate notion of the meaning of 
one quarter of the words in the above list — not more 
than that. Those who have studied Latin show at 
least 100% greater power of understanding, and those 
who have studied Greek a still greater degree of com- 
prehension. 

Now let us carry the inquiry one stage further. 
The same words have been submitted to the graduating 
classes in teachers' Training Schools. In most of these 
State institutions the requirement is a High School 
diploma, followed by two years in the Normal or Train- 
ing School. This means 14 years study of English in 
an American School. 

There is no word used more often in scientific litera- 
ture and class-room talk than the word 'phenomena'. 
Yet it has been found by experiment that a consider- 
able percentage of the student teachers of America, 
if given the word 'phenomena' on paper or the black- 
board, and asked to define it, will think of it as a disease 
of the lungs. I have tabulated the answers of a class 
of fifty young teachers-about-to-be-launched, who have 
had their training in Normal School in one of the most 
enlightened and progressive States in the Union. No 
one can claim, therefore, that poor definitions have been 
selected and good ones suppressed. The only selection 
has been to take pupils who knew no Latin. Now 
suppose you are addressing a convention of young 
teachers, and you speak of the 'phenomena of technical 
investigations', or the 'phenomena of phosphorescence'. 
To the person who has studied even a little Latin and 
Greek there flashes at once onto the screen of the mind 
a series of luminous ideographs that throw a clear light 
on your subject. But let us see what happens to the 
non-classical mind about to come forth from the 
fourteen year School chrysalis, unspoiled by any 
contamination of the languages of Greece and Rome, 
to teach your children and mine. 

Here are the definitions given by fifty student 
teachers of one class of 19 19: 

Phenomena — Something out of the ordinary; 
Something that cannot be accounted for; Method; 
A disease; What some 'flu' ends in; Disease of lungs; 
An unusual happening; Unusual event; Strange, 
unusual; Remarkable events; A process of changing; 
Plural of phenomena, peculiar quality; Stage which 
life passes through; Uncertain meaning; Certain 
stages that different things pass through; Mystery; 
A law of nature; Natural laws; Something like a cold. 
It is serious when both lungs is effected; A natural 
existing condition; Workings; Properties of things; 
When clocks keep time; Most unusual; Routine, 
succession of things, as phenomena of life; Unnatural; 
Unnatural condition. — 12 gave no definition at all. 



Technical — Pertaining to the finer points of a thing; 
Definite statement of a law in science; Right; Me- 
chanical; The rudiments, the form; Like a book; 
Certain Troubles; Precise; One who is very technical; 
Certain terms used in different subjects; Main parts; 
Belonging to certain trades; Practical; Pertaining 
to the construction of anything; Much involved; 
Rules underlying a subject; According to a set rule; 
Pertaining to the actual working of a thing; Dealing 
with construction and analysis; A foundation way; 
The way in which things are done; Hard, dry; Lovely; 
Terms used by students; Science of whatever it 
applies to; Having technique. — 18 gave no definition. 

Phosphorescent — A element referring to plant food ; 
Light; Brilliant; Illuminating; Pertaining to phos- 
phorus; Gas; Poisonous gas; Rays of light; Result 
in chemistry, expressive of foaming; Pertaining to 
chemistry; Glowing, a light; A peculiar light; Bubb- 
ling; Illuminous; Giving off light; Pertains to glowing 
objects; There is a ban on it; Ice-cream soda; Bright 
light. — 2 1 gave no answer. 

I have charted the answers of this class and others 
on many of the other words, but these are absolutely 
typical and fairly representative of the answers that 
any one can get from High School graduates who have 
studied no foundation language. 

One of the pleasant things about living in Washing- 
ton is that if you want to find all that has been written 
on a particular subject you can go to the general read- 
ing room of the Library of Congress and come pretty 
near getting what you want. I have read everything 
written in the last sixty years in the way of objections 
to the study of Latin and Greek. Spencer and Huxley 
began their crusade, not with the idea of destroying 
these studies, but merely to call attention to another 
interesting and useful subject, at that time little taught, 
which we now call General Science. But these men 
believed that a sound acquaintance with English is a 
good thing. Huxley, in his address at the opening of 
The Johns Hopkins University 41 years ago, said this: 

Now I have a very clear conviction as to what ele- 
mentary education ought to be; what it really may be 
when properly organized; and what I think it will 
be, before many years have passed over our heads, in 
England and America. Such education should enable 
an average boy of fifteen or sixteen to read and write 
his own language with ease and accuracy, and with a 
sense of literary excellence derived from the study of 
our classic writers; to have a general acquaintance 
with the history of his own country and with the great 
laws of social existence; to have acquired the rudi- 
ments of the physical and psychological sciences. 

Spencer wanted children to know the English lan- 
guage; and in his listing of What Knowledge is Worth 
While he included that which enables one to perform 
his social and political duties, and that which adds to 
his enjoyment of his earthly life. I have found no 
one except the fanatic Flexner who sneers at the facile 
use of English. He says "Pooh, pooh! mere verbal- 
ism". Besides, he says, pupils will learn English 
anyway. He says the long nomenclature of science 
can be learned over-night with a clever tutor. He says 
he has seen it done. He says there are no arguments 
in favor of teaching the vocabulary of Greece and 
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Rome, the bridge that spans the gulf of time — except 
that "it has always been taught and that it trains the 
mind". Having spent many years in court-rooms, I 
have noticed that the most common artifice of the disin- 
genuous is a masterly misstatement of the other man's 
case. Listen to what Dr. Flexner says: 

Latin is taught — we are told — so as to train the mind. 
Very well; let us find out in the first place, how well it 
is taught. A certain state superintendent of education 
has recently asked every fourth-year high-school 
Latin pupil in his state to tell in writing the meaning 
of a simple piece of Latin prose. On the basis of the 
performance he makes a preliminary estimate of the 
efficiency of Latin teaching in his state as between 
10 and 15 per cent. ... If Latin is taught to 
train the mind, how successfully must it be taught in 
order to train the mind? 

Now, if Dr. Flexner will sit still long enough to listen, 
I will tell him what I think about that. It ought to be 
taught successfully enough so that those who have 
studied it will know the meaning of a simple piece of 
English prose, containing such words as 'establish 
justice', 'insure domestic tranquility', 'liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity', or 'dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal'. It happens that 
Jefferson and Franklin and Madison and Hamilton, 
and the other verbalists who founded the representative 
system of government that Lincoln helped to preserve 
used ninety per cent. Latin words to express what they 
had to say about these fundamental principles of that 
system. Perhaps the greatest menace to the perpetuity 
of American institutions to-day is the lack of under- 
standing of those institutions. There is more of sane 
government in one oration of Cicero than in all the 
bosh of all the bolshevists. We might expand on that, 
but you get the idea. One does not need to master 
Latin to get the good of Latin, and this is even more 
true of Greek. Latin and Greek are the salt and pep- 
per on the potatoes. Boys who understand the mean- 
ing and the pedigrees and the soul of English words 
do not grow up into men who plant bombs on door- 
steps. Neither do they jeer at the short, direct, easy 
way by which one masters the family histories and 
traditions of our three-ply language. Never was it 
so important as now that our children should under- 
stand the words that tell of more than meat and rai- 
ment. Verbalisms they are. Plato was a verbalist. 
Horace was a verbalist. Jesus Christ was a verbalist. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but words shall 
not pass away. 

There are cut-worms in the garden of English, which 
would destroy the roots of the flowers. Look back at 
the above definitions given by non-classical student 
teachers, and you will see how without the roots the 
flowers wilt and wither 2 . 

H Wash^fon^aa""™ 5 ' Fred Irland - 



2 See also a paper entitled High Schools and Classics, by Mr. 
Irland, in The Atlantic Monthly. July, 1910. This paper has been 
republished by the American Classical League. Mr. Irland is an 
Official Reporter in the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
D. C. c. K. 



THE "EXIT OF GREEK" 

Quite recently, Dr. Knowlton, of Newark, New 
Jersey, at a conference of Philadelphia High School 
teachers warmly advocated training for citizenship 
as the chief aim of instruction in history. In order 
to make room in an already overcrowded curriculum 
for the inculcation of civic virtues, he suggested the 
removing of Greek and Roman history, thus voicing 
the wide-spread sentiment against all forms of classical 
erudition. It is needless to say that Dr. Knowlton's 
remarks provoked vigorous discussion, for there are 
still many teachers in this community who firmly 
believe that to ignore the past is to commit a fatal 
blunder and a pedagogical crime, as the result of which 
a whole generation of students will be the innocent 
sufferers, while society at large will experience the 
intellectual poverty that is bound to follow such an 
iconoclastic policy. 

The Public Schools in a democratic state must accept 
the responsibility of training the youth for the duties 
of citizenship, and it is generally admitted that history 
furnishes the most appropriate subject-matter for this 
purpose. Through the clear perspective of the past, 
we learn that other men in distant lands and ages 
have had their sufferings, their sorrows, and their 
triumphs; indeed, it profiteth us much to possess a 
knowledge of the perennial aims, struggles, and dis- 
tractions of mankind. It is to be regretted that, at 
the very moment when the call comes to us to arouse 
in the minds of the pupils a keener interest in civic and 
community affairs, the proposition is made to treat 
Greek and Roman history as dead material, fit only 
for the relic-seeker or the antiquarian. We can best 
train the American youth for citizenship, especially 
for their duties in a large municipality like Phila- 
delphia, by unfolding to them the workings of a demo- 
cratic state which enlisted a very large proportion of 
the people in active public work. Such was Athens in 
the fifth century B. C, the law-givers of that age 
endeavoring to secure the steady cooperation of the 
entire mass of citizens in the actual business of govern- 
ment. The lesson is obvious, under present-day condi- 
tions, for democracy is a meaningless term unless every 
individual is seriously concerned in the political life 
of the community and the nation. 

We take it for granted that all teachers are vitally 
interested in the promotion of community affairs, 
but some have failed to discover the ideal to be found 
in the history of Athens. Although the violet-crowned 
city had no national aspirations, its achievements in 
art, its literature, its great men and its great deeds, 
claims Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern, will always furnish a 
model and a guide for the many democratic states, 
whose perpetuity and happiness depend upon a whole- 
some public opinion and a just balance of rights and 
duties. Educators are making a serious mistake in 
their contemptuous rejection of the greatest political 
legacy which the Greeks have left to the modern world 
— a city-patriotism, manifested not only in the payment 



